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‘ SETTLING EUROPE 


THE. process of settling Europe advances rapidly. The Russians 
in the East and the Americans and British in the South and West 
are successfully settling Germany. But even before Germany is 
settled with a knock-out blow from the Allies, we are rightly ‘con- 
cerned with peace settlements and the problem of restoring’ order 
to the world. . The preparations for post-war relief which have re- 
ceived much practical attention do not meah that’ we are counting 


our chickens prematurely. Such preparations for restoring the occu- 


_ pied nations to responsible independence, for overcoming the physi- 


cal ravages of war as soon as possible, for administering justice, 
retrospective as well as -Feconstructive, cannot, be separated from 
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treme means, of achieving an end, the noblest end of peaceful settle. 
ment amgng men. We may not fight)to kill, we apy not fight simply 
to overcome the enemy ; we must fight to restore order, and therefore 
these ‘preparations for post-war ordering are an urgent necessity, 

The distinction between the waging of war and the final settling 
of differences betwen the various warring nations should how- 
ever be. drawn with precision. Quite distinct principles are~em- 
ployed) in‘ the jest waging of War! andthe just settling “of peace. 
Victory or defeat do not affect the second in the same way as 
the first. For a just war is the concern ef the individual nations, 
a just peace ofthe brotherhood of man. If a butglar lays' vio- 
lent hands on me I am concerned to overpower him; but once 
overpowered I cannot dictate the terms of his final’ surrender and 
punishment—the police have to be sent for. The victor does not 
receive the power ‘of dictating ultimate terms and the punishment of 
war Criminals from the fact of his victory. In reference to post-war 
Settlements people are writing to The Times about retributive jus- 
tice as a ‘ positive, moral duty incumbent upon all of us alike.’ Left 
in those terms retribution is likely to become Lynch Law; and even 
if modified to ‘ incumbent upon all victorious nations ’ the settlement 
will be far from the right order of justice. “a 

Dr. Breitenfeld in an important article contributed to The Tablet 
(June 3oth, 1944). has pointed out that the modern conception of 
sovereign states with absolute rule has, placed the punishment of 
war criminals beyond the reach of justice, since the only basis of a 
law for inflicting such penalties now resides in the positive enact- 
ments of the sovereign state. The practical application will soon 


become apparent in the different standards of England, America and 


Russia. And the same lawlessness applies to the general settlement 
among’ the nations after the war. es . 
_Some wider terms of reference is required than the individual 
will. of the nations concerned. In our material age this fact is 
realised in the financial realm and great figures are being written 
down in Jarge ledgers with a view to forming an international fund 
in, order to stabilise the financial. status of the nations concerned in 
the wat, The chief difficulty here is that of the control exercised 
by.the great powers; and the conference at New Hampshire gropes 
for some means of introducing ‘ legality’ (cf. The Times, July oth, 
1944), But finance will not provide a basis for common law 
order, . I 3 
What. is required is the objective law independent of the positive 
power of the individual states and a common objective authority to 
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administer that law. It is useless to say that the settlement should 
be arranged on the democratic principle, by the votes of the indi- 
vidual, victorious nations, each retaining its sovereign rights. De- 
mocracy is not 'the ‘unstable agreement of a’ series ‘of independent 
units. The authority of the elected representative does not come 
simply from the men who have put ‘them there’ otherwise ‘he ‘would 
not have the right to legislate for those who did not vote for him. 
His duthority come ‘ from above ’ in every case of just répresenta- 
tion. The same principles applies to the victorious nations. They 
can wage—with’’ precarious justice—a wat against ‘an ‘aggressor ; 
but once the battle is finished they must call in a higher authority 
which can justly legislate for all, impose penalties and assess reward. 
This authority must have power over conqueror and conquered alike. 
A settlement on any other foundation will be merely an uneasy agree- 
ment which will last only as long as the individual nations’ are satis- 
fied with it or if dissatisfied have not the power ‘to ‘break it. 

There is then an urgent reason to look further’ afield for‘a ‘basis 
of post-war settlement. The first step towards'some more general 
standards and some wider authority than that of the’ sovereign ‘state 
must be in the direction of a ‘type of federal union in ‘which’ the in- 
finite power of the individual nation is restricted by its’ dependence 
on its neighbour nations: ‘In this sense there is’ muth ‘to’ be 'said 
in support of a Federal Union of Nations or 4 glorified . Empire *’on 
the lines of the British Empire. But these agreements are ulti- 
mately as fruitless as the’ others unless behind that union’ there’ fies 
a spiritual background, a higher term’ of ‘universal reference. ‘No 
federation Can bring settlement unless the’ agreement is based on 
something beyond the mere wills ‘of those individtial nations. ‘Th 
the same way the marriage contract does fiot provide a’/permanent 
basis of society if it depends merely on ‘the wills ‘f ‘the ‘two’ indi- 
viduals, and not’ on the wider foundation of the natite’of mat: 

There’ can ‘be no hope of a European séttlement after the’ war 
without some sort of international league. | But ‘if that is composed 
as the last league of nations ‘bf a’group of ‘sovereign’ states, whose 
contract has involved them in no curtailment Of their ‘stipposed right 
to be a law unto themselves we shall waste our time in attempting 
it. Nothing short of a re-éstablishment of Christendom within which 
a general Christian ethic prevails can bring any trae settlement. 
Unless grace is wedded with nature we shall be powerless to prevent 
the future of the flying bomb and the rocket missile being’ exploited 
to the speedy and utter ruin of the present civilization.“ The hope 
of a new Christendom is slight indeed, 

Tue Epitor.. 
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THE TEHERAN .THREE. 


I do not know if the conclusion that was reached at Teheran, now 
after three months! still holds good : ‘ We come here with hope and 
determination. . We have been friends in fact, in spirit and in pur- 
pose.’ Nor do I know whether the British and American columnists 
who so solemnly proclaimed that the Moscow, Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences, had laid the foundations. for the perpetual and peace- 
able direction by the. Big Three or Four (leaving out of count all the 
other. countries) of a future world order are to-day of the same mind. 
What. has happened in these months is so significant and entails so 
many hypotheses as to the future of the world, that it challenges all 
the over-simple formulae which have nourished a superficial press. 

Stalin. is inthe foreground. He has an active, volitive policy 
which starts from Moscow and arrives at. Moscow. . Without stress- 
ing historical, comparisons too much, he can be considered as a Rus- 
sian Napoleon, who is as much a Muscovite (a Muscovite. of. Georgia) 
asthe Corsican was_a Parisian. Such types bring to capital cities 
a certain provincial originality, which cuts them off from -tradition, 
thus facilitating the developments of their inventive spirit. Just 
as Napoleon transformed the semi-anarchic democracy of the French 
Revolution, (already at its third phase), into a Directory and then 
into an Empire, while maintaining the symbols of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, so, Stalin has transformed, the Leninist Soviet regime 
into a politico-military dictatorship, while preserving the name and 
certain structures of Communism. 

Stalin, has. dropped the, Red International for a more concrete and 
profitable nationalism; he has passed from persecution of the Ortho- 
dox Church, to benevolent toleration; he has restored a particularist 
trend to economic life, little by little bringing back private interest. 
Assuredly he will reach an understanding with the capitalistic nations 
over, gold, currency and the banks, so as to improve. international 
transactions, -in such a way as to attenuate their political bearings 
without renouncing economic advantages. 

The other side of this evolution, which brings Stalin ‘still closer 
to Napoleon, is the conception of the new. Russian Empire. Napoleon 
had the idea of his Empire after the wars of the Reyolution, which 
were defensive wars, and after the blazing victories that led him 





1 Phis! drticlé' was written in February, 1944.—Ed. 
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into offensive wars of expansion and conquest. Hence ‘he had the 
idea of a series of vassal States, entrusted to his relatives (the dynas- 
tic tradition of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries: was’ still alive), 
forming a political and economic coalition that would ‘keep the 
Englishman and the Russian at a distance. Without his adventures 
in’ Spain and Russia, and without the anti-English blockade, 
Napoleon would have been able to consolidate himself. But thunder- 
bolt conquests—or blitskriege—are the most unsuitable means of 
constituting an empire’ (as has been the case with Hitler): and 
Napoleon failed. 

Stalin seems warier and calmer; the international’ circumstances, 
which to-day favour his plans, have been very different. He is pur- 
suing the dream of a new Russian Empire, which perhaps will em- 
brace Koenigsberg-Trieste-Constantinople in Europe and reach ‘the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific in Asia. If Stalin is in too much of a 
hurry to arrive, counting on taking up his position before the United 
States and Great Britain realise the whole bearings of his plans; and 
before the final victory of the Allies, he may fail or be forced’to stop 
short. But if he has the patience to wait and look ahead, as he 
has done in the past, he will give his Empire a firmer basis.’ 

Naturally, with such a prospect the Advisory Committee set up 
at Moscow for Europe, will have a role inferior even to that of the - 
famous Non-Intervention Committee for Spain, and will disappear 
in the London fogs. 


* * * . * * * 


Will America and Britain be able to make a stand against so am- 
bitious a plan?’ Will they, at least, have a policy that willolessen 
its effects and neutralise its importance? 

T feel sorry for those who to-day shudder over the communism 
that will be spread from Moscow, just like those who shuddered over 
the Liberty that the French of Napoleon were carrying, on the ‘points 
of their bayonets, throughout Europe. Such people do not) realise 
that communism asa partial economic experiment‘and as a working- 
class dream or ideal, is the other side of the balance-sheet for an 
industrialised society, or, if they prefer, an endemic disease in- 
herent in the system. But, as ‘a political experiment, it is already 
discounted in part (and will be further discounted after | the »war) 
through the fact that politically the Soviets have had to transform 
themselves into a totalitarian dictatorship like that of the Fascists 
and Nazis.. The conclusive test will be when political Communism 
decides to adopt the method of liberty, without restrictions, for a 
political regime without liberty cannot be other than authoritarian- 
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ism and dictatorship.. Even if, for the consolation of us have-nots, 
it. is called a dictatorship of the proletariat, it -will be made of the 
same, paste as. any other dictatorship. 

Returning to our theme, Moscow has no interest in transplanting 
communism, either as a political regime or as an economic structure 
of European or world range. It, isto Moscow’s interest, more or 
less like all the rest of the world, to have in Russia and in the coun. 
tries surrounding her and bound to her, a. healthy and prosperous 
economy, so as to repair all the war damage, consolidate her posi- 
tion and develop .all her immense resources. 

That is why Russia cannot and will not agree with those unthink- 
ing groups of Europeans,and Americans who propose the economic 
destruction of Germany. It is understandable that the countries 
occupied and oppressed by the Germans should wish to reduce Ger- 
many to impotence, and that their fear of the future should make 
them see dangers even where they do not exist, but a sound and far- 
seeing policy;should prevent hasty measures put forward under the 
impulses of victory. 

Here is the central, point, where the. two great policies meet (for 
up till now, there have been two policies) and the efforts, for a real 
and definitive understanding converge. If Russia and Britain (with 


. the consent, however grudging, of America) divide Europe into 


spheres of influence, and therefore divide Germany too into two or 
three pieces, the future order will be compromised for ever—even if, 
at the same time, an assembly called a League of Nations or World 
Commonwealth or International Community or League of United 
Nations is set up at Geneva or the Hague. or in the moon. It will 
be. time! wasted. - Zones of influence with power politics as the sub 
stance of the Big Three and with the balance of power as.a reciprocal 
measure for avoiding conflicts, willbe the melancholy legacy of the 
Second World War. And in that case, we should even now be 
thinking of the massive maintenance of military forces in the -vic- 
torious countries, for the Third World War would be on the threshold, 
Europe cannot: be divided into spheres of influence ; Britain, must 
renounce attempts to enlarge her Commonwealth in Europe and. the 
idea of making of the States of Western Europe the counter-balance 
to Russian gains. in the East. Europe must be reconstituted in the 
fullness of her independence and the development of -her energies as 
soon as the first post-war period has passed—that of help for her 
economic and moral rehabilitation:and of the political and national 
restoration of the separate States of which she is composed. 
This point should be clarified.. Just as Russia aspires to assure 
herself in Europe of a politico-territorial frontier, so she aspires to 
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have friendly governments prepared to accept. her leadership or pro- 
tection or even intervention, as the case. May be. Russia: will there- 
fore not turn to the Kings or to the autocratic, capitalistic or bour- 
geois classes, but (it is. clear) will count..on. the working popula- 
tions and intermediate classes, no matter qwhether such : kindred 
groups call themselves communists, socialists, or even, Christian 
democrats, or again, even nationalists. 

Britain and America till now, have shown themselves afraid of 
the masses (believed to be reyolutionary) and even. of the. groups 
asserting independence and a, spirit of their,own (as with de Gaulle 
and his Fighting, French, and also the five or six anti-Fascist parties 
of Italy). They,have gone in quest of Kings and. Marshalls, Generals 
and, Admirals, ex-Fascists and. ex-Vichy, men, capitalists. and .aristo- 
crats, showing, a continual uncertainty, whether to turn to. the right 
or to the left, whether to trust to the old groupings or to give way 
before the insistence of the new-comers. 

There are among the Allies people who are always talking of 
having to revise their policy, and it is really painful to see how much 
incomprehension they show of the realities, coming to ‘fruition in 
Europe. If they go on this way, Europe will not only be divided 
into territorial spheres of influence between Russia and Britain, but 
will also be divided into politico-social zonés, so that the popular 
classes even of the zones déstined for British or Anglo-American in- . 
fluence will look towards Moscow as to their lighthouse, their hope, 
for a policy in their favour. “On the other hand, the Capitalists, the 
bourgeois, the industrialists, the military and the kings (those on 
their thrones and those’ who have lost them), even. if in the zones of 
Russian influence, will look: to London or Washington ' (like Otto 
of Hapsburg) for their salvation. But thé ovitcome will be different; 
Moscow will ‘intervene itr favour of the ‘masses’* betrayed by per- 
fidious Albion,’ whereas London will explore avenues, debate, ‘make 
some statement in the House of Commins, ‘but in the'etid will seek 
consolation in other parts of the world, sirice.the ‘world is still wide 
and thete is room for a British Empire even without ‘spheres of’ in- 
fluerice’‘and without kings to bé supported’and political intrigues in 


I say this without the least wish to show ‘fesentitent -towards 
Washington and London for their policy towards’ Italy, but onty to 
make clear the absurdity towards which we are moving if the present 
system is continued. Spheres of influente in Europe, economic ‘dé- 
struction and long military occupation of Germany, mistrust. of' the 
popular movements of the: various countries, protection of :the ‘ mili- 
tary or capitalistic cliques: responsible for the present tragedy, would 
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be; or better are, catastrophic errors for the post-war future} they 
must be» remedied at once, without losing more time. . Another 
Teheran is necessary, for that of December 1st, 1943, is. already 
effaced. The three shouldimeet again or reach a fresh understand- 
ing on the following points: | i 

“'"(1) A-League of the United Nations, with a deliberating Assembly 
to be formed at once. The Big Three should’ soon become’ the Big 
Four with China, the ‘Big’ Five with France, and so on. But their 
power must not come either from the right of arms or from that’ of 
power ; it must be borne of general consent and no longer as some- 
thing imposed by themselves: The League of Nations that Has 
- been réduced to silence should be brought to life at once, to represent 
the ‘aspirations of the peoples of the world. The Three, or Four or 
Five, or Seven, will then’ be the executive power of a collective will. 
Outside:this there is no ‘salvation. 

(2) Political decisions as to Germany and the other defeated 
countries, clear, feasible, and, whatever their severity, humane, with 
no more talk of unconditional surrender in political matters (leaving 
it merely for the battlefield). 

(3), The. political revaluation of the States of Europe, according 
to their aspirations and wishes, favouring the elements which have 
_ been opposed to the Nazis, Fascists, Vichyists, or governments in- 
stalled by Hitler, and which have formed the resistance, underground 
or open, within the various countries and abroad. ,, 

(4) A plan, of economic reconstruction and federal policy for 
Europe, including in the federation Britain and those Soviet. Re- 
publics that are,or can be considered culturally European. We need 
not be afraid of the autonomy granted by Stalin to the various Soviet 
Republics., If together with diplomatic and military autonomy they 
obtain also political liberty, so much will |have been gained for the 
future;.of Russia and of the world. If they do not have political 
liberty, their autonomy, will be merely nominal and a screen. Events 
wilh tell,us the real scope of such a move. .; The fact that Russia will 
take part with; Britain. in, the European Federation will remove the 
just preoccupations of the various continental countries over. the 
prospect of,an excessive German influence or a new Franco-German 
jealousy...Germany after a period of purgation and reorganisation 
will.,have! to, belong, to Europe on the same footing as every other 
State. . This will correspond to a wise and far-seeing. international 
policy. 

(5) Italy, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Finland, too will have 
‘to be reorganised and readmitted into the European and international 
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family. A policy of vendetta and destruction would be merely bar- 
barous and childish. Whatever the secret conditions imposed on 
Italy and accepted by Badoglio, if they impair the vitality of the 
country.and its future welfare, they ‘will have to be ‘withdrawn by 
the Allies themselves in the name of civilisation, order and the future 
development of Europe and the world. : Otherwise Italy and all ‘the 
other defeated countries will fling themselves into the arms of Mos- 
cow, who will not be able to reject them without ——— her’ _ 
and the ideologies that she still stands for. 


It will be said: all this’ is well thought-out, but if Stalin refuses a 
revision of the situation’ and leaves the ‘other two in‘ the dark as‘to 
his future ‘policy, what can ‘be done’? Those who reason thus be- 
lieve that it is’ Stalin alone who has taken a different path from 
Roosevelt and Churchill: “I think that these two’ also ‘have their 
tésponsibility towards Stalin, having played ‘a policy’ of ‘their ‘own, 
or else refraining from speaking out’ frankly, in fear both ‘of ‘irritat- 
ing their colleague and of ‘having to revise itheiriown ideas. I do 
not justify Stalin, but I am trying to understand hin ;:in his. moves 
there is not only the Polish question or that of the’ ‘Baltic States, 
Darlan, Badoglio, AMG. .and Germany, but above all! the dissension 
over the Second Front, promised for two years and, iso long _ 
poned. 

» So far it has, not been possible to claim, oimepiles in war with, the 
Power that-has borne the tremendous weight of three years, of 
continuous’ battles, involving more. than twelve. million, combatants 
and over five million losses,, Let America and Britain; open the 
Second Front, let. them double their forces in, Italy, let,them. try 
also an attack in. the Balkans and Southern. France,.and. then 
Churchill and. Roosevelt will have greater authority to speak, not 
only in the name of their, countries, but in that of the countries, they 
will have freed and jof those others,. like Poland, to which, they 
ate morally and..also diplomatically hevedis it is;their: duty and their 
right. 

io. There must be an end of the! Basti sie show of. Seas, exceasive 
anxiety and- arrogant: hostility towatds Russia: She,is the,ally of 
today; she will have, for thepeace of the world, to, be the. ally of 
to-morrow. , She has. the right to be understood and. at the. same 
time it-is her duty .to.understand. the Western countries, and_vice- 
versa, in, a co-operation, not ‘of the Big. Three alone but of all the 
United Nations.. uit 

Liat SruRzo. 
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A COMMONWEALTH .OF. PEOPLES. 


PROVIDED we do not blind ourselves to its present defects, nor 
leave its undeveloped potentialities unexplored, our British Common. 
wealth system. of .regulating inter-national affairs can justly be 
regarded as an object lesson for those who will shape the peace, 
General. Smuts has described it as ‘this greatest experiment, in 
political organisation, this proudest political. structure of time, this 
precedent and anticipation of what one, hopes may. be in store for 
human society in; the years to come.’ On the other hand, Lionel 
Curtis, who shared with Smuts and others the task of creating the 
Union of South Africa, makes the following criticism in)‘ Decision 
and Action’ (Oxford University Press) :— 


‘In 1914 the British Commonwealth had failed to prevent the 
outbreak. of world’ war: In 1919 a League was constructed on 
the model of the British Commonwealth, into which that Com- 
monwealth was incorporated. By 1939 the two: together had 
‘completely failed to prevent the outbreak of an even more 
terrible world war.’ 


If' we are wise, we shall study, with equal impartiality, these 
apparently conflicting but really complementary points of view. 
Curtis divides ‘political systems into two kinds; organic (states such 
as Great Britain, federations such as the U.S. A. ) and inorganic (con- 
federations, alliances, ‘leagues). The British Commonwealth he 
regards as a mixturé of both, and cites Mr. Menzies of Australia to 
prove that its effective functioning is primarily due to some degree 
of hegemony exercised by the Mother: country. His book demon- 
strates that inorganic systems are unstable and that as regards inter- 
national coalitions for war purposes , history, when it comes to’ be 
written, always shows how the inorganic bond of alliance hastened 
defeat or delayed victory.’ Similar ‘considerations must have been 
in General Smuts’ mind when he declared in a recent speech :— 


* The United Nations is a new Conception, much in advance 
of the old concept of a League of Nations. We do not want a 
mére League, but something more definite and organic, even 
if to begin with more limited And less ambitious than the League, 
The United Nations is itself a fruitful conception and on the 
basis of that conception practical machinery for the functioning 
‘of an international order could be explored.’ 
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In their insistence on the need for an ‘ organic’ international 
system, Smuts and Curtis are on common ground with the late Lord 
Lothian, Sir William Beveridge, Dr. Ivor Jennings, Clarence Streit 
and many others. The term ‘ organic’ does not just me2a ‘ organ- 
ised,’ nor does it merely imply a system having constitutional power 
to expand its boundaries or admit new members. It lies in the dis- 
tinction which George Washington madé between ‘ influence’ and 
‘government ’ when he was endeavouring to persuade the American 
States to abandon their ten-year-old ‘ League of Friendship’ and 
to establish instead the federal union which has endured to this day. 
His colleague, Alexander Hamilton, writing in the ‘ Independent 
Journal’ (a.D. 1787) on ‘the characteristic difference between a 
league and a government,’ urged ‘ we must extend the authority of 
the Union to the persons of the citizens—the only proper objects of 
government. ... In an association where the general: authority is 
confined to the collective bodies of the communities that compose it; 
every breach of the laws must involve a state of war; and military 
execution must become the only instrument of civil obedience. Such 
a state of things can certainly not deserve the name of government, 
nor would any prudent man choose to commit his happiness to it.’ 

Unless the United Nations is to die on its feet like the Ledgue, 
it must have governmental power. Unless it is to develop in course 
of time into an instrument of despotism, it must derive its powers 
from the consent of the governed. This would necessitate a common 
elected parliament to deal with affairs which by general consent are 
deemed to be common to all the partners, and a common Seen 
answerable to its subjects through the union parliament. 

These proposals are not so revolutionary as they at first appear. 
No democratic country would experience any practical difficulty in 
adopting them, and the only theoretical arguments which could be 
opposed to them are arguments against the democratic principle 
itself. Affairs common to all could be defined as defence and foreign 
policy, probably with particular reference to the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter which has been endorsed by all the United Nations. A writ- 
ten constitution would be necessary, since the powers‘ of an inter? 
national authority must be precise and cannot be undefined. 

As I see it, objections to purely Empire federation have in: the 
past arisen from the fear that the proposal was a cloak to make the 
de facto hegemony of the Mother Country valid de jure. In my:view 
federalism is, on the contrary, the only means by which all the mem- 
bers of our Family of’ Nations can really become equal partners and 
still Continue to function as an effective unit.. But this particular 
controversy is not really relevant to the proposal for federal ties 
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between the members of the United Nations, or those of them who 
are able and willing to comply with the requisite constitutional con- 
ditions. Neither are the two schemes incompatible ; both could be 
put into practice side by side, though the wider federation would is, 
my Opinion render the more exclusive one unnecessar™. 

It is clear that our own Commonwealth principle cannot be applied, 
without adaptation, to the dther members of the United Nations. To 
extend it in an unmodified form to non-British nations having no 
bonds of kinship or allegiance to a common crown, and probably no 
common language, would only invite repetitions of the case of Eire, 
Worse, it would mean that the responsibility for the defence of the 
entire system remained the first charge on the resources of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, resources which: in any event will be 
inadequate—unaided by voluntary or legally assessed contributions 
from the Dominions—to protect the British Commonwealth proper. 
Ic would mean that the other members of the United Nations. would 
have to fall; in witha financial policy decided’ in’ London, with.a 
foreign policy formulated in Whitehall. If any such system of 
hegemony were to prevail over the United Nations it would be not 
British but American; and even apart from the natural aversion 
which all free men have against hegemonies of any sort, a resurgence 
of American isolationism after the war would mean that American 
‘ world leadership’ would be hampered and inefficient. The citizens 
of a democratic federation, on the other hand, govern themselves. 

We have already seen the difficulties in providing for Dominion, 
let alone. Allied, representation in the 'War Cabinet. The only 
Dominions representatives with any constitutional mandate to act in 
that capacity are the respective Prime Ministers, who can. seldom 
be spared from their appointed domestic tasks. On the other hand 
there is no purpose in including on a War Cabinet any member who 
is not'a plenipotentiary, since the difficulties of. communicating all 
questions at issue to the ends of the earth for discussion, and back 
again, are insurmountable. If there had been a Commonwealth Par- 
liament elected directly by the individual citizens’ of the entire 
Commonwealth the War Cabinet would have derived naturally from 
it, equipped with complete powers and a full mandate. If. there had 
been’ such a system in existence in 1939 Ribbentrop’s notorious 
advice to Hitler would have been different; this war would not have 
taken place. 

Sensible ' constitutional. machinery cannot. have any other effect 
than to make it easier for talent, skill.and ‘initiative to take their 
rightful places in public:affairs, and it would be mere idle carping 
to maintain that a federation such as is here advocated might have 
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deprived us of the leadership which we to-day enjoy, and which at 
Dunkirk meant all the difference between victory and defeat... It is 
natural, but mistaken, to assume that the larger States, in the Union 
would outvote the smaller, for a study of the functioning of federa- 
tions will show that voting goes more in accordance with. party- 
political and idealogical than geographical divisions. . The colonial 
problem is apt to be another red herring. If a democratic federation 
made any difference to the status of non-self-governing countries it 
could only be a change for the better. If in any particular instance 
it was agreed by all the peoples concerned that a dependency should 
henceforth be administered by the Union government the main reason. 
for the transfer would surely be to accelerate progress towards 
democratic self-government. 

The innate political acumen of the democratic peoples did not in 
the past suffice to save them from the human failing of waiting until 
crises were upon them before doing anything about it. The pressure 
of world events towards federation is inexorable. Let us harness 
these forces for the common good and steer them the way we wish 
them to go, rather than remain supine and allow ourselves to be 
driven hither and thither by every wind that blows, sheltering from 
every fresh storm under some ramshackle improvisation. That 
nations must, wherever practicable, enter into organic constitutional 
union for the specific purpose of safeguarding their liberties is a 
lesson which the failure of leagues, alliances and other symptoms 
of Collective Insecurity has proved up.to the hilt. It is equally clear 
that, once having taken this step, every nation can with an honour- 
able conscience claim the right of complete independence in affairs 
which are its own private national concern. Only thus can we ensure 
that the post-war world will be built on a pattern rather miore inspir- 
ing than that of a multi-cellular sponge, with nothing to choose 
between one cell and another. Looked at in this light federation is 
the only means of securing at the same time the safety and the inde- _, 
pendence of nations. By adopting the federal type of union we 
establish an effective and complete union in a few matters only; 
sufficient to ensure the preservation of complete freedom and inde- 
pendence in all else. 

International law must be made stronger than any ‘power witich 
might seek to destroy it. It can be effective only if and when it 
legislates directly upon individuals instead of—as in the case of. the 
League of Nations—only upon States. This is achieved by federa- 
tion, which is a union of the peoples, not ef governments. By this 
means we can apply Lincoln’s famous principle in an international 
context; in international no less than in national affairs. we should 
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at last achieve government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. We who are inherently capable ‘of establishing a genuine 
international government among our own peoples owe it to ourselves, 
and to those who look to us for guidance and leadership, to take the 
first steps towards a democratic federal Commonwealth of Peoples 
in the cause of world peace. As General Smuts prophesied :— 
‘What the infant League of Nations failed to achieve, the 
United Nations will attempt and will rebuild on deeper and surer 
foundations. We hope to build a Union which no Hitler of the 
future, not even hell itself, shall venture to challenge again.’ 


HaRO.Lp S. BipMEap. 








_PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS EN 
ENGLAND. 


Strictly, there is no such body as the Catholic Parents’ Association, 
The various parochial units may be linked with a central council, 
and, as in some dioceses, with a diocesan council, but in general each 
local association is self-contained, and has its parochial or district 
denomination, There is divergence in constitution and even in title, 
and that absolute uniformity is undesirable is evidenced by the de- 
claration of the Bishops of England and Wales on 24th August last 
that ‘The Hierarchy have given full approval to the formation of 
Parochial and Diocesan Associations of Catholic Parents under the 
direction of the Bishops of the various dioceses. But they do not 
approve the formation of the National Federation of Catholic 
Parents’ Associations, nor of its appeal for funds.’ 

The Constitution approved for one English hevadictuen details 
the purpose of the Association thus: 

(a) To learn and teach the duties and rights of parents. 

(b) To promote and safeguard Catholic educational interests and 
the care of Catholic youth. 

(c) To encourage representation of Catholic ‘parents on public 
educational bodies. 
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(d) To encourage the practice of family prayers in every Catholic 
household of the parish. 

This is a fourfold aim whose effectiveness will be in the efficient 
carrying out of the primary provision. The average Catholic, even 
if he or she has remembered the catechism teaching of younger 
days, is not so deeply versed in Catholic doctrine as to have clear 
notions on parental duties and rights in education. How many 
Catholics could answer correctly three elementary questions on 
them? The fact of State education, moreover, has familiarised 
nearly everybody with an almost Communistic conception of the 
State as the universal parent. It is the old story of an anti- 
Catholic idea fraudulently winning assent as a principle through 
popular acceptance. 

Though the first purpose of the parochial association is to instil 
sound knowledge of parental rights in education, this should only 
be the prelude to exhortations to pass on such knowledge to others, 
Catholics and non-Catholics. The Parents’ Association member 
must learn to be an apostle; the worth of his membership will be 
real only in so far as he is one. Personal spreading of Catholic 
doctrine on the duties and rights of parents, combined with. an ex- 
planation of the Catholic case in the presént crisis, will form a sym- 
pathetic public opinion. in' our favour. Mass meetings that have 
not in view a training for such peaceful penetration: become mere 
display. They will fail in the measure in which they are regarded 
as a substitute for individual effort. 

It is the moral right of parents in education that needs to be em- 
phasised, and not the reminder of their voting power. It may be. 
argued that legislators think more in terms of votes than of rights. 
If that is so, then as a political gesture the Parents’ Associations 
exhibit our weakness. For at the polls Catholics are in a minority. 

It is essential for many reasons that the Parents’ Association be 
not an aggregate political body. There has been much controversy 
as to whether the longer title ‘ Parents’ and Electors’ Association,’ 
disallowed in some dioceses, tends to give it too much of a political 
colour. That ‘ and Electors’ ’ involves something of a contradiction 
is the opinion of many observers. An association of parents testify- 
ing to their rights is a different category. from an organisation of 
electors defending them. There is a confusion of. ideas, even if in 
combination ; and in consequence a weakening of aim. 

It has been argued thata Parents’ Association may suitably be the 
nucleus of a Catholic party in the country. Comparisons have been 
drawn with the Catholic@arties on the continent. But Catholic coun- 
tries or districts may well have their ipso facto Catholic. parties; 
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Catholics in this country are of any and every party that does not 
oppose the Church. A party that depended for support on adherents 
to Catholic principles would be a certain minority.. And since it could 
not compel support from all Catholics, it would tend to compromise 
those who legitimately belonged to other parties. If it did not in 
fact create a theoretical spiit between its own members and other 
Catholics, it would almost certainly cause mutual suspicion. 

But there is a greater danger. The party, small as it would be, 
would need to attract sympathy in order to get a hearing. Non- 
Catholics who professed an adherence to the party’s principles could 
hardly be refused membership. Its Catholic appellation would be- 
come meaningless from the admission of its first non-Catholic mem- 
ber. The admission to the Catholic Parents’ Association of non- 
Catholic parents of Catholic children is different, from the fact that 
the Sacrament of Matrimony gives a shared duty and right in the 
education of the child. It emphasises, moreover, by its restricted 
requirement of qualification that the Association is non-political in 
intent. But the admission to any Catholic association of non-Catho- 
lics in general, however sympathetic they might be, exposes it to. the 
danger of preponderant non-Catholic membership. 

Even that, however, is not the greatest danger. Of all the par- 
ties nowadays to be opposed, the Communist is perhaps ostensibly 
the least formidable. But it must be remembered that Communism 
itself is a pseudo-philosophy, and permeates minds rather than in- 
spires specific party membership. In the struggle between the forces 
‘for God’ and ‘against God’ (in the words of Pope Pius XI) 
. —and who will deny that it has. already begun?—large contingents 

of pretended neutrals, and some even of the professed believers will 
line themselves up with the Communists against the Catholic Church, 
The Communist has in the Catholic Church an antagonist against 
which he cannot prevail, and he instinctively knows jit. But against 
a party as such he has an enemy with which he can do battle ona 
‘lower plane; he sees an equality. He would rejoice to identify the 
Church with politics. He could put forward as an excuse for his 
campaign against a so-called ‘ Catholic’ party that the Church ‘had 
compromised her mission. He could thus gain adherents from 
amongst those: who would have hesitated to jdin in his professed 
anti-religious campaign, but who would now recognise a common 
cause. 

That the Church has the right to inform ‘and direct polities is 
primary. ‘As each of us is citizen of two States, : the terrestrial 
State and the City of God, so each of ourfacts is a point liable to be 
affected by an ‘at all events potential relation to the common good 
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of the terrestrial State and a relation to the common spiritual good 
of the City of the Saints, the supreme and sovereign custodian of 
moral values’ (Maritain: The Things that are not Caesar’s). But 
the Church’s Kingdom is Christ’s; it is not of this world. The 
Church has no direct mandate for temporal government. Her indi- 
rect authority over a party calling itself specifically ‘ Catholic’ is 
morally no more than over any other party. The appellation ‘ Catho- 
lic’ would signify only that its members nominally recognised this 
indirect authority, a recognition difficult’ to guarantee for every 
member. : 

The Catholic Parents’ Association, on the other hand, is under 
direct ecclesiastical supervision. Its mandate is not the divine man- 
date of parenthood. The rights of parents are one thing; the right 
of Catholic parents to organise is another. It is necessary to em- 
phasise this, for it has sometimes been assumed that because parents’ 
rights are not in their exercise subject to ecclesiastical ‘control, 
neither is parental organising. 

So false a notion would create a clear-cut line between clergy and 
laity. The ‘essential in corporate Catholic activity is-in perfect co- 
operation between priest and people; all must act together for the 
common good of the Church. The specious argument has in some 
quarters gained support that we must demonstrate to the country 
that we are not priest-ridden; that to do this the laity must act on 
their own initiative. Parents must prove, it is said, that their demand 
for Catholic schools is not priest-inspired, but arises from their own 
parental determination. Whatever ‘ priest-ridden’ may mean, the 
average English Catholic is the last to be so. And you do not de- 
monstrate an accusation to be false by putting yourself in a false 
position. You do not, for instance, show the absurdity of the charge 
for absolution by never paying the priest anything. You do not re- 
fute the error that we give divine honour to Our Lady by giving her 
no honour at all. The demand for the due recognition of parental 
rights in education is the joint demand of priest and people. They 
are rights rooted in nature, and sanctioned by Christ. Separate 
priest and people in demonstrating Catholic doctrine and rights to 
the world, and you attempt to sever Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Parental organising is not a parental duty as such; indeed it has 
been facetiously remarked that some local organisations seek to 
stress parental duties and rights by taking parents away from the 
family to attend meetings. The Parents’ Association is a lay body 
whose only sanction is the approval of the priest. 

The lay committee may not act independently of the priest; it has 
only the status that the priest’s ratification of its decisions gives it, 
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That this ratification is sometimes assumed or implicit is probable. 
But apart from its disciplinary necessity, there is another considera- 
ro which must be borne in mind where the Association is concerned : 

‘democratic’ make-up. This is an age in which ‘ democracy ’ 
is spice as if it had divine sanction. Democracy, however, as 
understood to-day, can be responsible for the grossest kind of tyranny 
and its culminating failure is in its paradosical acceptance of the 
yoke of modern dictatorship. 

It is chiefly in such extremes that democracy is de facto harmful. 
Nevertheless, its philosophy is at the root of much of the evil of our 
times. Its basic assumption—that authority to govetn is derived 
from ‘ the people ’"—is false; yet the average Catholic in this coun- 
try has. come to regard it as sacrosanct; his reverence for the word 
itself tends to be such that in the parish and elsewhere vox committei 
is for many vox Dei. There is no need to stress the danger, from 
this outlook, of rival or divided loyalty. 

Democracy as we know it is only a parody of the true democracy 
of grace. The Church needs not the infusion of democratic methods 
to bring her up to date, not even jn parochial organisations. For she 
herself is the one true democracy. Every one of her living members, 
because each is another Christ by grace, shares the Kingship of 
Christ. The promise‘ Ask, and you shall receive ’ is made to every 
soul, even. to the sinner. The promise will be redeemed according 
to the measure of the giving of Christ. 

The democracy of grace is, by prayer, irresistible in its demands 
for ultimate justice, though this will be delayed, at least universally, 
for want of a sufficiency of collective perfection in the Church’s mem- 
bers. The first requirement for securing justice is personal sanctity, 
if not in fact, at least in aim, in those who demand justice. Any 
Catholic association that ignores the necessity of spiritual ideals 
is bound to fail because only prayerful action is effective for good. 

It has been said of the Parents’ Association that it has not a 
spiritual object. If that is so it can hardly hope to secure the 
spiritual welfare of the Catholic children for whom it is so solicitous. 
If, as some think, it is good to have a parochial association which, 
because it is not specifically pious, may attract the indifferent 
Catholic, its attraction must be only for the good of his soul. 

The attack on our schools is only part of a larger campaign 
against the Church. Each parish will need a body of zealous and 
knowledgeable Catholics who, under the direction of the parish priest, 
can deal with the various problems that may arise with the local 
authority, if ever the provisions of the Education Bill come to be 
implemented. Enthusiasm, where it exists, can hardly be kept alive 
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by the holding of meetings in interminable sequence, where the same 
things are said over and over again, and the schools question alone 
is. discussed. ; ee 

Enthusiasm must be more fundamental; it must be apostolic, 
There needs to: be a parochial Guild; religious in intent but without 
onerous religious obligations. The sanctity of the family and its 
preservation would still be the reason for its existence, It would 
seek to further Christ’s interests by instilling reverence for family 
life. Parochial meetings could be held to discuss all kinds of prob- 
lems as they affect the lives of Catholics. Parishioners would be 
encouraged democratically—the Spirit breatheth where He will— 
to air their views and to ask questions; and the priest would he 
present to keep the discussion doctrinally correct, 

Local school problems could be discussed and resolved. These, 
as well as the personal suggestions of parishioners, would provide 
methods. for the conversion of our fellow-countrymen, which, if 
practicable, could be acted upon. There could be an exchange of 
notes about results. The anti-Catholic letter-writer to. the local 
paper could be dealt with; and even letter-writing in the Catholic 
cause initiated. Local anti-Catholic activity could be watched and 
reported upon, and its frustration planned. There is no end to the 
useful activities in which such a parochial association could engage. 
Above all, days of prayer for special objects could be organised. 

It may be that when the present schools crisis is only a memory,. 
parochial Guilds of the kind will be labouring for the preservation 
of family, life and the conversion of England, which alone can finally 
give us- peace in the war for our schools.. If so, the credit will be 
to the Parents’ Associations, which will have given them birth. 


C. J. Woorten. 
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THE OBSCURITY OF MODERN POETRY 


To assert that modern verse is needlessly obscure is not to range 
oneself alongside those who regard Kipling and Mr. Masefield as 
the standard by which their successors should infallibly be judged. 
Nor is it to be in the position of the dear old don who, in the early 
thirties, interviewed me for a scholarship, which I did not obtain, at 
one of the Oxford ‘colleges. 

* Your answers have so far been fairly satisfactory,’ he said, ‘ but 
have you read any modern poetry?’ 

The name ‘ Eliot’ was trembling on my lips, and would have 
been uttered had he not bereft me temporarily of speech by adding : 
‘Tennyson or Swinburne, for example? ’ 

To come nearer home, I do not share myself the contempt for the 
poetry of the ‘Georgians’ that is so fashionable to-day. Gibson, 
Brooke, Abercrombie, Drinkwater, de la Mare, Blunden, Davies and 
the rest wrote excellent simple verse on simple subjects. The poets 
of the ’thirties, and even more the poets writing since the war, keep 
to simple subjects, often extremely naive subjects, but wrap them 
up in a modern, fashionable ‘ poetic diction’ which they claim to 
have been invented by Hopkins, Yeats, Pound, Eliot and Joyce. 
This claim needs looking into. 

The Marxist poets in Britain fell, of course, between two stools. 
They. tried to equate an ingenuous code of politics with the expres- 
sion in verse of the complexities of the modern world. Their need- 
less obscurity was intended to cover up the confusions they inevit- 
ably ran into... They styled themselves the followers of Eliot, until 
the elder poet (in the comic words of John Strachey) ‘ encouraged 
no doubt by the 1922-9 period of capitalist recovery, left the despair 
of the Waste Land behind him and took up the position of a highly 
intellectual reactionary.’ Thenceforward, Mr. Eliot was a ‘ pedant,’ 
to borrow a diatribe from Louis MacNeice. 

But the Marxist poets differed from Eliot in every conceivable 
way—from the poetic as much as the political point of view. Eliot, 
of course, was supposed by the popular press to have been the main 
influence on the unfortunate obscurity of his successors. But Eliot 
is only complex when he has a complicated subject to deal with, such 
as The Waste Land; the Marxist poets are fatally obscure whatever 
the simplicity of their theme may be. 

Take Gerontion, one of the finest poems of the early Eliot. Here 
the poet is straightforward : 
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Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Stiffen in a rented house. Think at last 
I have not made this show purposelessly 
And it is not by any concitation 
Of the backward devils. 
I would meet you upon this honestly. 
I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated? 


—straightforward in that the poet has, by his intensely dramatic 
verse, Carried the reader along with him, and set up, by intensity 
and concentration, not only a picture of the ‘ old man in a draughty 
house Under a windy. knob’ but an image of loneliness that touches 
the reader as the storm-scene in Lear touches him. The poet only 
attains the complexity that-has so tempted the later poetasters when 
he wants to express the whirling thoughts in the mind of the old man 
himself : 


De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 
Beyond .the circuit of the shuddering Bear 
In fractured atoms. Gull against the wind, in the windy straits 
Of Belle Isle, or running on the Horn, 
White feathers in the snow... 


—an expression that is an extremely dramatic device. 


The dramatic virtues that are Eliot’s chief contribution to modern 
poetry and that separate him most forcibly from the sweet musings 
of the Georgians are conspicuous by their ‘absence in Auden and 
Comrades.. There has never been before in English poetry such 
undramatic verse as that written by our tame Marxists, such verse 
that gains so little when réad aloud. Their virtues, of course, are 
a pleasing sincerity, but they speak for themselves and their little 
clique, as is evident by their use of private jokes and private clichés ; 
they don’t touch the heart of mankind (least of all the heart of tne 
‘proletariat ’!) as do Hopkins, Yeats, the best of the Georgians, 
Eliot and the early Pound. The best of the Marxists, Auden, is the 
most dull; his sincere purpose scorns the ‘ manufactured’ images 
of Spender, ; 

As clerks in whited banks 
With bird-claw pens column virgin paper 
To snow we added footprints . . . 
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or the versified equivalent of a Red orator in Hyde Park that is all 
that is offered by Day Lewis: 


You above all who have come to the far end, victims 
Of a run-down machine, who can bear it.no longer; 
Whether in easy chairs chafing at impotence 

Or against hunger, bullies and spies preserving 

The nerve for action, the spark of indignation— 

Need fight in the dark no more, you know your enemies. 
You shall be leaders when zero hour is signalled, 
Wielders of power and welders of a new world. 


—an orange-box oratory, raising its voice to quell ‘ Fascist ’ inter- 
ruptions, . Louis MacNeice is more sophisticated than this, but how 
dull is. his catalogue of ‘ reality ’! 


Old faces frosted with powder and choked in furs. 
The jutlipped farmer gazing over the humpbacked wall. 
The commercial traveller joking in the urinal . . . 


It is hard to conceive how these essentially dull poets judge them- 
selves to be influenced at all by the great poetry of Hopkins (always 
finest at his simplest), of Yeats or of Eliot. Unless, of course, they 
believe that imitation (without the ‘ apologies ’ to be found in school 
magazines) is the sincerest form of flattery. The most blatant ex- 
amples are Day Lewis’s imitation of the Wreck of the Deutschland 
in The Flight: 


Final a fall there for birds of passage, limed and lost 
In shifty the sand’s embrace . . . 


and Auden’s imitation of a number of Yeat’s poems in the Epilogue 
to The Orators : 

. ©O where are you going?’ said reader to rider - . , 
—poems which are not simply exercises in verse, to keep their hands 
in, but which are offered seriously and are to be found in most an- 
thologies of modern poetry. And for the countless imitations of 
Eliot, what Eliot himself said of Pope’s imitators will be (substitut- 
ing Eliot for Pope) a fitting comment : 

‘ After Pope there was no one who thought and felt nearly 
enough like Pope to be able to use his language quite success- 
fully ; but a good many second-rate writers tried to write some- 
thing like it, unaware of the fact that the change of sensibility 
demanded a change of idiom. . .’ 


But the ’thirties (in spite of the efforts of Empson, Barker and 
Madge) were not nearly so ‘complicated’ as the ’forties are to-day. 
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Scratching your head over a poem by Barker or Empson, you could, 
if you had time for such frivolity, piece together the poet’s meaning 
as you solve a cross-word puzzle. With the Marxist proper, you 
could rely upon there being many ‘slogans’ interwoven with the 
‘terribly sophisticated verse.’ So that you could get your bearings, 
and applaud when you saw the good old cliché, Blood Red Dawn, 
appearing yet once more on the page. 

With the new poets, all that is changed. They have found a new 
author to imitate: the decadent Joyce of Finnegans Wake, so that 
this passage of Ross Nichols (though exceptionally stupid) is by no 
means unique ; 

Spewpan of throatbase 

Wheezing lyre in the Neckwork 

whiff-whaff breathtunnel 

(microbian wingtester) 

trembling occasional adjusted, teethlips manoeuvred .. . 
Imitations of Hopkins (who had done nothing to deserve them) 
now go hand in hand with imitations of the polyglot language of 
Joyce—for what purpose? Why, to add sophistication to a simple 
love-lyric. The Georgians, whatever. their insufficiencies, didn’t fall 
for this. And the greatest poets of our time, Yeats and Eliot, were 
too much masters of their craft to mistake sophistication for depth 
of feeling or obscurity for dramatic intensity. 

R, C, CHURCHILL. 








THE TRAGEDY OF JAMES JOYCE! 


Mr. Ettor’s criticism of Joyce has been of two kinds; moral and | 


technical. Moral, in such phrases as ‘ the most ethically orthodox 
of the more eminent men of my time ’ and ‘ an extremely serious and 
improving writer,’ technical, as in the intreductory note to the 
present selection, where the reader is told that ‘ Stuart Gilbert’s 
Ulysses is the standard analysis of the structure of that work; and 
An Exagmination of Work in Progress .. . is a useful introduction 
to Finnegan’s Wake.’ In all cases a moral judgement in literary 














1* Introducing James Joyce. A’selection of Joyce’s prose with an introductory 
note by T. S.Eliot.’ Faber; 3s, 6d. 
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criticism is more valuable than a technical one because it is more 
inclusive. In criticism of Joyce a moral judgement is the only judge. 
ment because a technical judgement is not only irrelevant, it is mis- 
leading. It is misleading because it distracts from an attempt to 
reply to another, and a very different, moral judgement—D, H. 
Lawrence’s ‘ My God, what a clumsy olla putrida James Joyce is! 
Nothing but old fags and cabbage-stumps of quotations from the 
Bible and the rest, stewed in the juice of deliberate, journalistic 
dirty-mindedness,—what old and hard-worked staleness, masquer- 
ading as the all-new!’ It distracts from a firm: realization that 
Finnegan’s Wake is gibberish. 


Finnegan’s Wake fails even in Mr. Eliot’s own minimal require- 
ment of literature—‘ to communicate before it is understood.’ The 
fact is so obvious that it is rarely stated. The function of an 
‘introducer’ of Joyce should not be to refer the reader to An 
Exagmination of Work in Progress but should be to explain to him 
how the change from the earlier to the later prose took place. Such 
an explanation is contained in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, in a passage which Mr. Eliot includes in his selection. Stephen 
is replying to Cranly, who has been questioning him why he left 
the Church: ‘ Look here, Cranly, he said. You have asked me what 
I would do and what I would not do. I will tell you what I will do 
and what I will not do. I will not serve that in which I no longer 
believe, whether it call itself my home, my fatherland or my church: 
and I will try to express myself in some mode of life or art as freely 
as I can and as wholly as I can, using for my defence the only arms 
I allow myself to use, silence, exile and cunning.’ 


I would not be misunderstood. It is not my place to comment 
here on Joyce’s loss of faith as a Catholic: 1 am commenting on his 
loss of faith as a novelist. It is his rejection of his place in a social 
group, of which Catholicism and Irish politics were a part, that is 
his supreme sacrilege as a novelist. The work of most modern 
novelists suffers ‘because, through no fault of their own, they are 
déracinés. Joyce however deliberately shut himself ‘off from cultural 
milieu with which he was in sympathetic contact. He refused to 
suffer the first travails of a novelist, the agony of sensitivity. That 
he possessed such powers of sensitivity is evident from another pas- 
sage in Portrait of the Artist quoted by Mr. Eliot : 


‘ Dante stared across the table, her cheeks shaking. Mr. 
Casey struggled up from his chair and bent across the table 
towards her, scraping the air from before his eyes with one 
hand as though he were tearing aside a cobweb. 
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— No God for Ireland! he cried. We have had too much God 
’ in Ireland.. Away with God! 

— Blasphemer! Devil! screamed Dante, starting to her feet 
and almost spitting in his face. 

Uncle Charles and Mr. Dedalus pulled Mr. Casey back into his 
chair again, talking to him from both sides reasonably. He 
stared before him out of his dark flaming eyes, repeating : 

— Away with God, I say! 


Dante shoved her chair violently aside and left the table, 
upsetting her napkin ring which rolled along the carpet and came 
to rest against the foot of an easy-chair. Mr. Dedalus: rose 
quickly and followed her towards the door. At the door Dante 
turned round violently and shouted down the room, her cheeks 
flushed and. quivering with rage : 


— Devil out of hell! We won! We crushed him to death! 
Fiend! 

The door slammed behind her. 

Mr. Casey, freeing his arms from his holders, ‘guddenly bowed 
his head on his hands with a sob of pain. 

— Poor Parnell! he cried loudly. My dead king! 

He sobbed loudly and bitterly. 

Stephen, raising his terrorstricken face, saw that his father’s 
eyes were full of tears.’ 


Joyce is guilty of surrendering the undoubted gifts displayed here 
for a life of ‘ silence, exile and cunning,’ and contents himself with 
recording his ‘ stream of consciousness ’ and: with concocting multi- 
stratified puns. For with the rejection of the cultural group there 
goes, in Joyce, a rejection, or subjection, of the moral sense. In 
the Joyce of Dubliners and Portrait of the Artist the sense of moral 
values is very strong: it departs gradually in Ulysses as the ‘ stream 
of consciousness ’ overcomes it. (Contrast V. Woolf, who never at 
any time in her novels rejected standards of value because she never 
at any time possessed them). One may cite the ‘ Dance of the Deadly 
Sins’ passage from Portrait of the Artist to acquit Joyce of 
Lawrence’s charge of ‘deliberate, journalistic dirty-mindedness ’ : 


‘ Creatures were in the field: one, three, six: creatures were 
moving in the field, hither and thither. Goatish creatures with 
human faces, hornybrowed, lightly bearded and grey as india- 
rubber. The malice of evil glittered in their hard eyes, as they 
moved hither and thither, trailing their long tails behind them. 
A rictus of cruel malignity lit up greyly their old bony faces. 
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One was clasping about his ribs a torn flannel waistcoat, another 
complained monotonously as his beard stuck in the ‘tufted reeds, 
Soft language issued from their spittleless lips as they swished 
in slow circles round and round the field, winding hither and 
thither through the reeds, dragging their long tails amid the 
rattling canisters. They moved in slow circles, circling closer 
and closer to enclose, soft language issuing from their lips, their 
long swishing tails besmeared with stale shite, thrusting upwards 
_ their terrific faces.’ 


As a piece of nervous (in the nineteenth century sense) imaginative 
writing it is superb, and in its awareness of Evil (with a capital E), 
in its positive statement of negative values, it most closely resembles 
the spirit of mediaeval goliardic poetry. 

To emphasize more clearly that a loss of faith as a Catholic cannot 
always be equated with a loss of faith as a novelist, James Farrell's 
Studs Lonigan may be cited. Though Mr. Farrell has left the Church 
and has become a Communist, he has not cut himself off from sensi- 
tive contact with the social group which he describes, nor has his 
novelist’s sense of moral yalues been impaired, as is clearly shown 
in the description of the rape at the end of Young Manhood and by 
the deep religious feeling in the whole of the Judgement Day section. 

To return to Mr. Eliot’s introduction of Joyce. In times when 
critical standards are so uncertain that the critic cannot advance with- 
out begging a great many questions (as I have done), when, in such 
an instance as this, a critic feels bound to state explicitly his general 
conceptions of what the novel ought to be (or at least ought to have) 
before he can proceed to a particylar, detailed analysis, it is to be 
deplored that a critic of such standing as Mr. Eliot does not make his 
critical judgements with more sureness, firmness and precision. His 
introductory note leaves the unpleasant impression that Joyce it to 
be considered as another of Mr. Eliot’s perverse addictions, and is 
to be taken together with Marie Lloyd, Nellie Wallace, Little Tich, 

Camembert and Kipling. 

A final note. Might I suggest to Messrs. Faber and Faber that 
a cheap reprint of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, would be 
‘the most satisfactory introduction to James Joyce for: the ordinary 
reader. 


ANTHONY BIRRELL. 
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REVIEWS 


EDUCATION 


Tue CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND Epucation. By M. O’Leary, with an 
Introduction by Christopher Dawson, (Burns Oates; 5s.) 


In the hurlyburly of contemporary educational dispute it is almost 
impossible to maintain a clear vision of the ideal for which Catholics 
are striving. In the welter of parliamentary debate and the kaleido- 
scope of 50 per cent., 75 per cent., and 100 per cent. it is to be feared 
that we shall forget what we are looking for: not money, not effi- 
cieny, not good sanitation and lighting, except as means to an end, 
and that end Christian education. For this reason the hundred or so 
pages of clear thinking which Mother O’Leary has given us are 
invaluable. Yet opportune though the appearance of. this book is it 
must not be considered as a polemic tract composed merely to deal 
with Mr. Butler: it covers the whole field of culture from the infant 
school to the research library, and Mother O’Leary shows from the 
Scriptures, St. Thomas and the Papal Encyclicals what the Church 
thinks about education, or rather what the Church demands of educa- 
tion. The purpose of education is to be found in the words of Christ, 
‘that they know Thee, the only True God.’ The Catholic school 
\exists to produce Catholic persons. ‘To be educated in a truly 
‘Christian manner is to be built into a great and living temple as a 
stone is built into a cathedral, or to develop as an ever more effective 
‘member of a corporate personality of which Christ is the Head.’ The 
acceptance of the Headship of Christ means, as has been clearly 
‘explained in’ the recent encyclical Mystici Corporis, the full blossom- 
ing of our own personality in Christ. The loss of dogmatic religious 
principles at the Renaissance meant the loss of this ideal and led to 
the disintegration and dehumanisation of modern education with the 
manifold complications -which still disfigure it. A boy or girl now 
leaves school with a smattering of innumerable unrelated subjects, 
a bit of Latin, a bit of science, a bit of history, a bit of biology, a bit 
of French, but with no idea how to usé these bits because he has no 
idea what he was made for or how he is to get’there. It is this 
tragedy which the modern world-seeks to remedy; but its search 
will be in vain if it co-ordinates and organises all this material of 
learning without any sign pointing where it. is leading. The symbol 
of the failure of the modern school is the modern headmaster who 
instead of having the status of paterfamilias, spends his whole day 
signing chits for empty milk bottles and sending in attendance returns. 
Here Catholics have an important contribution to make. ‘Can we, 
even in adverse circumstances, teach our children respect and due 
appreciation for personality? Can we still give them standards of 
truth and honesty, modesty and clean-living, of gentleness and 
chivalry? We who in this generation have spent so much time and 
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thought on scholastic methods, on the minutiae of teaching, can we 
not make it our business to study in fullest detail the ways of Christian 
life and how to practise our children in them?’ The answer is that 
we can because we have been taught the purpose for which man is 
made: but in the past we have succumbed to the atmosphere of a 
hostile materialistic world and lost sight of this purpose in a con- 
fusion of methods and technique. Are we still succumbing? It is to 
be feared that we are not reacting vigorously enough and that we 
shall be content to fight only for the means of maintaining the status 
quo. .How many of us would dare to admit that ‘ the Catholic educator 
is ready to make heavy sacrifices of money, advancement, even of a 
certain kind of efficiency, to guard against the exploitation of man 
by man ’—the slavery of the mind. This we may have to do if we 
are to show ‘ the figure of Christ as the originator of a New Order 
breaking in upon the Old in the midst of desolation.’ To-day Catho- 
lics have to maintain the greatest cultural tradition ever known, and 
because of its greatness and otherness from the world of business 
and war there is a grave danger that they will not do it justice. Here 
is a book which does-justice to this tradition and at the same time 
reaches the ordinary man who has to carry on the struggle in factory 
and workshop and, above all, in his own home with his own children. 
More than ever before do the times demand of the rank and file of 
Catholics hard thinking combined with prayer and a life lived close 
to the Person of Jesus Christ. This is the finest thing of its kind 
given us for many years and should be in the hands of all Catholics, 
for the business of education is the business of all, but especially of 
parents and teachers who are ‘to prepare the world for the out- 
pouring of grace by the Holy Spirit of God.’ 
GERARD Meat, O.P. 


BEYOND THE WHITE PaPeER: an Evangelistic Programme for Educa- 
tion. By Reginald Lumb. (Dacre Press; 3s. 6d.) 


Those who despair of the Church of England as an ally in the 
schools-battle ought to ead this little book, which is a vigorous 
reaction against what seems the uncertain and compromising policy 
of the leaders of the National Society, The author has every right to 
speak, for he has been prominent in the movement to improve the 
quality of religious teaching. On page 40 is a tragic-comic picture 
of what happens when some village school is to be ‘ surrendered.’ 
Mr. Lumb is all for an evangelistic (i.e. missionary) spirit, and for 
the Church Catechism as against agreed syllabuses; he thinks the 
clergy ought to be trained as teachers, and has other constructive 
suggestions to make also— good luck to him. ote 


Scottisu University. By J. H. Burns and D. Sutherland-Graeme. 
(The Darien Press, Edinburgh; 7s. 6d.). 


Two students have written a book about life in a Scottish Univer- 
sity, drawing ‘chiefly on their own experience at Edinburgh. The 
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result, as Professor V. H. Galbraith says in his excellent’ Foreword, 
is forthright, serious, witty, offering an analysis of things which is 
very near to the bone and worth comparing with ‘ Bruce Truscott’s’ 
Red Brick University. 

No one, probably, could ever give a description of something so 
yarious as university life, which would not come under adverse criti- 
cism in some respect. This account, however, in its general con- 
clusions about the student attitude in Edinburgh to. study, art, 
politics, war, university reform and student institutions, sums up 
with remarkable accuracy the state of things.in the last ten years 
at least. Of special interest to those concerned with changes to be 
made after the war, is the opposition to the residential system and 
the convinced support for an extension of the tutorial system. 

Some details in the discussion of particular undergraduate in- 
stitutions suggest adverse criticism. The ‘sketch of the ‘typical 
President ’ of the Students’ Representative Council, on p..85, may 
represent accurately what the war years have produced. It does not 
represent the normal state of affairs, as small search in the records 
for the pre-war years would have shown. Readers of the chapter on 
Rectorial Elections may wonder at the mind which thought to help on 
an election campaign by kidnapping a music-hall artiste. The kid- 
napping had in fact nothing to do with a rectorial campaign, but was 
a Charities’ Week rag carried out bya dozen students acting on their 
own initiative. The chapter on the student andthe arts. also shows 
a carelessness about récent: history ; and’ although ‘total abstinence 
is rare in Scottish studerits, there is surely an artistic exaggeration 
in the picture of hard drinking which the book conveys. Perhaps the 
tendency to flatter the pedagogic vanity of Oxbridge is a device too, 
one to lend sting to the book’s calm and restrained note of criticism, 
Despite these things, however (and Scarlett O’Hara’s hair ‘was 
black), the book as a whole is good reporting and. constructive 
criticism. Of the latter the chapter on student journalism is a very 
good example: To quote Professor Galbraith again: this is ‘a 
challenge and a stimulus to improvement . . ..a prod im the ribs, of 
our complacency . . . and certainly a historical document which will 
be of great value to the future historians of our universities.' 


Antuony Ross, O. P: 


PLATO AND MopERN Epucation. By Sit Richard Livingstone. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 1s.). 


Sir Richard’s competence to discuss either Plato or education may 
be gauged from a few pronouncements. , ‘ It (the world of Plato) was 
an age of reason, as no age has been between the second and nine- 
teenth centuries of our era: the modern temper has never been better 
expressed than in the words of Heraclitus: ‘‘ The highest excellence 
is Thought: and Wisdom consists in saying the truth, ahd acting 
aceording to Nature, listening to her.’’’ ‘ But though it (applied 
science) may have done as much harm as good to the class of persons 
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who already are comfortably off without it, it has enotmously in- 
creased their number, and in replacing slaves by machinery it has 
brought the good life within the reach of the masses.’ * Human 
progress depends on a double advance—increase in knowledge and 
the discovery of higher values .. . These values, of which goodness, 
truth and beauty are the chief, are transcendental, yet immanent in 
ordinary existence; far above man, yet within his reach... We 
may Call them the vitamins of spiritual life... In science, the 
dominant vitamin is truth; in history, goodness and truth; in 
literature, beauty and goodness; in art, beauty.’ 
W.S. 


THE WORLD WE MEAN TO MAKE AND THE PART OF EDUCATION IN THE 
MAKING OF IT. By Maxwell Garnett. (Faber; 10s. 6d.) 


The author of this book, like a certain illustrious essayist, appears 
‘utterly purposed not<to offend.’ In one gloriously inconsistent and 
courageous passage, indeed, he shows that the principles of the 
French revolution — now so much belauded — have not stood the test 
of time, while the United Kingdom and the United States owe their 
permanence to the strength of the Christian spirit behind them. But 
it is notable, even here, that he should adopt the pragmatic approach; 
elsewhere he is quite ready to accommodate principles to tactics. 
The world commonwealth ‘of the future must be based on the Four 
Freedoms, but Russia must be accepted into the Commonwealth with- 
out being required to subscribe to these. He is very respectful to the 
psychologists -and’ therefore puts forward only with reservations a 
view which presupposes the existence of free-will. . Neither denying 
nor admitting the ‘objective truth of Christianity, he endeavours to 
outline as a very convenient hypothesis the principles it has in com- 
mon with other world religions. Mr. Garnett has gathered. together 
a tremendous amount of information, with sources indicated in a 
great array of footnotes (of the phrase ‘dreaming spires’ we. are 
not only told that'it is from Arnold’s poem, but. also that Compton 
Mackenzie uses it as a title for the third section of his novel Sinister 
Street!) , and it may seem captious to draw attention to these details. 
But the tragedy is that this book is an ‘authentic expression of the 
mind of some of the noblest builders of a new world, who do not see 
that their plans caninever be realised because they have never under 
stood the meaning of truth. 

Epwarp Quinn. 


Wuat ts Epucation? By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Burns and Oates; 
10s. 6d.) ; 

‘ To, the Christian, education is that culture of the mind, the will 
and the:emotions, which, whilst. adapting a man for the exercise of a 
particular. calling, disposes him to achieve an excellent personal an 
social life within the framework of that calling.’ This is the definition 
of education given by Dr. Edward Leen in his new book, and he 
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develops it thoroughly, one might almost: say relentlessly, in fore- 
word, iritroduction and thirteen. long chapters which discuss, or 
rather state, the aim and possibilities of education in every important 
aspect. He is aware of all the problems and his judgment is always 
cool and just, so ene can be pretty sure of finding a truly Catholic 
point of view on everything that crops up., There is a chapter on 
religious instruction and another on’ the use of the Catechism; he 
thinks (p. 149) Catholics can fall into the same error about the 
Catechism that Protestants fell into. about the Bible, and wants to 


‘re-plan the Catechism along lines he considers more psychological, 


but attaches more importance to the catechist being steeped in the 
life and love of Jesus Christ. 
F. H. DRINKWATER. 


LITERATURE 


Man AND LITERATURE. By Norman Nicholson. (S.C.M. Press; 
1os. 6d.) 


Portry AND Lire. An anthology compiled by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7s. 6d.) r 


Mr. Nicholson describes his book as ‘an enquiry into the assump- 
tions as to the nature and purpose’ of,man which underlie much of 
modern writing.’ It is thus a work. of criticism, concerned not with 
literary forms as such, but rather with their religious ‘postulates. 

Henry James maintained that ‘the only obligation to which in 
advance we may hold a novel, without incurring thé accusation of 
being arbitrary, is that it be interesting.’ Mr. Nicholson incurs the 
dreadful accusation without a tremor.” His point is that any writing 
which is concerned with human society at once, involves judgments 
about human nature. You can’t talk about what men do without 
making plain what you think men are, what you think men are for. 
These are matters which precede any aesthetic judgment; and in the 
case of the novel and the drama, whose very stuff is the nature of 
man revealed in his thoughts, words, works as they grow — first in 
himself and thén in the world ‘beyond himself — they are the ultimate 
matters, too: This is not to make of the. critic merely a censor 
morum who draws up a list of “approved ’ books that are dogmatic- 
ally unexceptionable. But. it does mean that for him a ‘ ‘situation’ is 
meant as a human happening, and ‘ characters’ are human: persons: 
if to be arbitrary is to care that human nature as such is not betrayed, 


' then arbitrary he will be. 


Mr. Nicholson makes three rough divisions—Liberal Man, Natural 
Man, Imperfect Man—to correspond to three general attitudes he 
finds in contemporary writing. ~Liberal-Man is exemplified in) the 
work of such writers as Shaw; Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells; Natural 
Man in that of Lawrence, the early Huxley, Charles Morgan, Heming- 
way; Imperfect Man in Joyce, E. M. Forster,’ Kafka, Graham Greene 
and many of the younger novelists. Mr. Nicholson’s study is not as 
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bald as such a summary might seem to suggest. His method is one 
of analysis, and apart from its other merits, Man and. Literature 
is a useful guide to what has been written in the last fifty years. 
It is unencumbered by the pointing of obvious morals, for the authors 
are left largely to speak for themselves, and in doing so they provide 
Mr. Nicholson’s thesis with the best of all authorities. 

‘ Liberal Man and Natural Man are both simplifications of the real 
nature of man. They are attempts to explain his being and purpose 
on one plane — that of progress or that of animal’ desires.’ Hence 
the last group, who seé man as imperfect and somehow in need of 
redemption, despite their frequent violence and seeming blasphemy, 
yet represent a return to a conception of man that is at least nega- 
tively consistent with a traditional and Chrisian view. In such a 
writer as Rex Warner the Fall may be expressed through strange 
analogies, and the Original Sin of, Graham Greene may seem an 
original obsession — yet here, fundamentally, is something far truer 
to man’s nature than the progressive microbe of Wells or the retro- 
gressive one of Lawrence. 

Mr. Sheed’s anthology of Catholic poems by Catholic authors, 
from the Anglo-Saxon Dream of the Rood to Gerard Hopkins, is, too, 
concerned with the nature of man. Perhaps his purpose has been 
hindered unduly by the very terms of his choice. Have Dryden or 
Pope or Oscar Wilde, because of their Catholicism, a better claim to 
poetical understanding of the nature of man than Herbert, say, or 
Browning? There appears to be a taste in America for Catholic 
categorising ‘in unlikely fields, and the American public for which 
Poetry and Life is apparently primarily designed, will certainly get 
from it a useful picture of * what man’s life has looked like to the 
Catholic poets.’ A curious transposition of type on p. 187 makes 
Oscar Wilde the author of ‘half-a-dozen poems contributed to a 
Paradyze of Dorian Grey.’ 


LE. 


PoEMS 1937-42. By David Gascoyne. With drawings by Graham 
Sutherland. (PL Editions — Nicholson and Watson; 8s. 6d.) 


Readers of contemporary poetry owe a debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Nicholson and Watson for the publication within six months 
of volumes by the two best under-forty poets in England: Kathleen 
Raine and David Gascoyne. What is more, this book is embellished 
with lithographs by Graham Sutherland, which gives it ‘still further 
cause to be one of the books of modern. verse: that should find a 
permanent place in every library. 

Tracing a line of development through this book, we find con- 
tinual progress, the progress of someone trying to find ‘his way about, 
and:not always succeeding, though never losing a sense of direction. 
The earliest and latest poems are the most successful. 

The book begins with a group/called Miserere. | An inclination to 
liturgical phraseology and evén phrases, and indeed the very fact 
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that these are religious poems calls’ to mind Ash Wednesday. ' But 
Mr. Eliot has not been rewritten here. It may be'said of Mr. Eliot 
that no poet ever covered the ground more thoroughly in every field 
he: explored: an Eliot school; unlike an Auden school, is redundant. 
But’ though Mr. Gascoyne obviously knows his Eliot, the general 
effect of Miserere is almost “ninetyish.’ Offhand, without a line of 
poetry between Wordsworth and Pound by me, Il would say that 
Francis Thompson’s Mistress of Vision is a safe point of contact. 
Gascoyne’s auditory imagination plays upon this reviewer *s ear 


with more effect. than that’of any other living poet: 


Slow are the years of light: 

and more immense 
Than the imagination.’ And the years return 
Until the ‘Unity is filled. And'heavy are , 
The lengths of time with the slow weight of tears. 


What a wonderful low, long, sweeping parabola are these opehing 
lines of Lachrymae. The poem goes on to comparé our suffering 
with that of our Saviour, and then works up‘to a rhythmic climax 
which is at orice passionate and perfectly ae in its careful 
accelerando : 


And when our ‘secret face 

Is blind becatse of the mysterious 

Surging of tears wrung hy our most profound , 
Presentiment of evil.in man’s fate, our cruellest wounds 
Become Thy stigmata. They are “Thy tears which fall. 


The last sentence enters the pattern in such a way as to give it a 
telling, epigrammatic effect akin to that of the closing words of 
Christ’s speech at His’ last supper: ‘I have overcome the world.’ 

Mr. Eliot is nothing if not a stickler for philosophical truth in 
his verse: his Anglican heresy is not‘a poetic one. Gascoyne, on the 
contrary, whose religious statements belong to the order of the 
practical rather than the speculative intellect, complains of iis: in- 
ability to adhere to 


that ‘most scrupulous truth which I pursue 
When not pursuing Poetry. 


His romantic mysticism, which, talks of ‘ Christ of Revolution and of 
Poetry’ and ‘And may we into Hell descend with Thee,’ breaks 
easily with the canons of objective truth: 


Though armies of his enemies extend 

In, coiling ranks around, his feet, still yet 
Shall he transcend. defeat, if his great wound 
Be kept from healing. 


This is heretical in the same way as St. Therése's ‘O Mary, if I were 
Queen of Heaven, and thou Therése, Lj would change places with 
thee, just to see thee Queen’ of Heaven.’ It may. be said that Little 
Gidding is metaphysical, Miserere deuotional.; 
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The second section of the volume, Metaphysical, is pervaded with 
an imagination intense more than vivid expressed in sensuous and 
eloquent language. The subjects vary from sexual sin in Amor Fati 
to an interpretation of. the inner life of the Blessed. Trinity in The 
Three Stars, and include a number of romantic landscapes and’a 
poem. about "Mozart in which Gascoyne’s organ-tones give place to 
a texture light yet not flimsy, like that of Mozart's six. quartets 
dedicated to Haydn. 

The third sequence, Strophes Elégiaques & la Mémoire d’ Alban 
Berg, is influenced, by Baudelaire and Pierre Jean Jouve. But note 
also this, which in imagery and syntax and irony is Webster: 


ce sont des rats 
Qui font la musique de chambre ‘dans vos chambres; 
Et dans vos jardins ombrageux se cachent les loups. 


The poems in the next section lack integration because of their 
struggle towards a new style.. Blake has his influence, and Shake- 
speare very, much so: 

Words are marks 
That flicker through men’s minds like quick black dust. 


Many of these poems relate to moral criticism of persons and 
people, which in Noctambules is turned not only against drunkards 
and prostitutes, but against himself: 


And climbing: the last stair 
How timeless seems this time 
Of vigil in: despair ; 

Of night by night the same 
Weary anabasis 

Between: two. wars, towards 
The.future’s huge abyss. 


The poems announcing the final group are not good ; they partake 
of the immaturity of rebirth. Then follow. 4 Wartime Dawn, -Walk- 
ing at Whitsun, and The Gravel-pit Field, which show thata brave 
working-out of one’s own unique salvation, provided heresies and 
blasphemies against tradition are avoided, is pitimately the best 
course, though the hardest. 

The beauty of Gascoyne’s poetry lies less in the imagery than in 
the choice and ordering of the words, though that is not to call it 
verbal. ‘These last poems, dignified and translucent, which succeed 
logically the quite different beauty of Miserere, have in their diction 
the synthesis I have awaited all through the vagaries of reportage 
and neo-apocalypticism: they are glowing without opulence, passion- 
ate yet disciplined, and the syntax and’ rhythm are those of a mature 
poet: 

fi As with untold ‘intensity 
On the far edge of Being, where 
Life’s. last faint forms begin to lose 
Name and identity and fade 
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Away into the Void, endures 

The final thin triumphant flame 

Of all that’s most despoiled and bare: 

So these least stones, in the extreme 

Of their abasement might appear 

Like rare stones such as could have formed - 
A necklet worn by the dead queen 

Of a great Pharaoh, in her tomb... 


ANTHONY SYLVESTRE. 


SterFAN GEORGE: Poems. Rendered into English by Carol North 
Valhope and Ernst Morwitz,. (Kegan Paul; 10s. 6d.) 

A poet who deliberately separates himself from the people and 
chooses a manner of writing which can only be understood by those 
to whom its secrets have been revealed, who uses the tone, the 
appearance and the situation of words, as well as their literal sense, 
to convey his meaning and is consciously influenced by the ‘ soundi: 
obscurities ’ in the works of the masters, presents extraordinary diffi- 
culties to the foreign reader. Hence, whatever criticism there may 
be of the details of this edition of Stefan George’s poems, our general 
attitude can only be one of unrestrained gratitude. It is an ambitious 
effort, an attempt to translate sound as well as sense, which could 
not be wholly successful; and the selection excludes poems which 
seem to have more than ‘the personal preference of the reviewer to 
justify publication. Nevertheless, a sufficiently wide range is provi 
to guide the uninitiated and even to create enthusiasm for this unusual 
and remote poet: | 

The difficulty is that even the simplest poems, which appear to 
be perfectly intelligible, are simultaneously the expression of a thought 
or experience known only to the poet and his intimate circle. of friends. 
But there is ample evidence in George’s poetry ,and in this selection 
that he possesses a permanent place in the world’s literature as a 
genuinely lyrical poet, a sensitive exponent of the nobler aspects of 
the German spirit, and a true European, 

There is a, direct and irresistible appeal in the joyous lyric 
beginning : 

Es lacht in dem steigenden jahr dir 

Der duft aus dem garten noch leis. 

Flicht in dem flatternden haar dir 

Eppich und ehrenpreis. 
The brave English rendering indicates by its very inadequacy the 
power of the original : 

The tides of the year for you breathe still 

From gardens a smiling perfume, 

Fluttering locks for you wreathe still 

Ivy and speedwell bloom. 
It is unfortunate, too, that this selection omits a poern which, by its 
simple description of the cutting of a flower, brings out all the depths 
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of human loneliness, ending with a picture of unseeing eyes looking 
on to an empty world and of hands stretched out in longing to the 
unresponsive night : 
- Nun heb ich wieder meine leeren augen 

Und in die leere nacht die leeren hande. 
But, amongst other gems, we must be grateful for a perfect rendering 
in sound and words: of the heart-cry 

Von ehmals wilde wunde wieder blutet 
as 

The wound that, once was wild, again is streaming. 

There is amplé evidence in this book, too, that the lordly prophet 
was at one with his own people in their continuously frustrated long- 
ing for Europe. The quasi-religious significance of the boy Maximin 
and the cult offered to him, ‘meinem hehren Herrn’ (from a poem 
which also should be in this volume), is closely akin to the Chris- 
tianity which formed Europe and which Germany longs for and needs, 
but so often tries to reduce to forms incompatible with its universal 
claims. There is also admiration for the Graeco-Roman foundations 
of Europe in Urspriinge, where the poet recalls the sweetness and 
fire of Attica’s chorus, the marching of cohorts of Rome, the Church 
rising out of the ruins of the ancient world. By these things, too, 
Goethe and Hélderlin had been drawn; but their Hellenism had been 
an expression rather of what they wanted Germany to be than of 
what Greece really was. Similarly, George’s dialogue between man 
and faun acknowledges the persistent strength of the Greek view of 
nature, though it is denied a place in the modern outlook. And are 
there any more nostalgic lines in German poetry than those in which 
George admits the appeal of French civilisation, intensely personal 
to himself but felt by every German who knows France’s place in 
history ? We know how clumsy have been many attempts to respond 
to that appeal, and George himself departed to some extent in later 
life from the spirit of his French masters. But the lines are among 
the noblest he ever wrote, they are the clearest acknowledgment of 
the sources of his inspiration ; and they hold almost the sole promise 
of the ‘restoration of the shattered unity of Europe. For these alone 
this book was worth producing at the present time: 

Da lud von Westen marchenruf... 


Ein rauschen bot dem erben gruss als lockend 

In freundlichkeit, und fille sich die ebnen 

Der Maas und Marne unterm frihlicht dehnten.' 
EDWARD QuINN. 





1 The translation runs: 
The West then called with fabled voice. . 


The heir was greeted by a surge when luring 
In kindliness and plenitude the basins 
Of Meuse and Marne were spread beneath the‘sunrise. 
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Les Yeux D’Etsa. By Aragon. (Edition Horizon —'La’ France 
Libre; 6s.) 


In a short notice it is of course impossible to do more than direct 
attention to these poems, Those who knew the old Aragon, the high- 
priest of surrealism (now renegade), will find the same technical 
adroitness allied now to a passionate devotion to France’ (disguised 
in various double entendre) : 


‘Il advint qu’un beau soir l’univers se brisa 
Sur des récifs que les naufrageurs enflammerent 
Moi je voyais briller au-dessus de la mer 
Les yeux d’Elsa les yeux d’Elsa les yeux d’Elsa.’ 


Technical tricks of Rimbaud’s (which in Rimbaud were more. than 
technical tricks) are imitated, e.g. ‘ Les soldats ont creussé des trous 
grandeur nature’ (p. 6). The renegade surrealist speaks : 


‘Amour abandonnons aux ténébres mentales 
Leur carnaval imaginaire Ii me suffit 
Du monde tel qu’il est sur tes cartes postales’ (p. 11), 


but the problem of poetry is a little deeper than that, Aragon has not 
yet assimilated the wisdom of Baudelaire: ‘ Le temps n’est pas loin 
ou l’on comprenda que toute littérature qui se refuse 4 marcher 
fraternellement entre la science et la philosophie est une littérature 
homicide et suicide.’ 

J.D. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE BALANCE OF TRUTH. By E. 1. Watkin. (Hollis and Carter ; gs-) 


Mr. E. 1.. Watkin paints on a vast canvas. He has attempted to 
sketch a Catholic world view, the outlook of the philosdphia perennis, 
It is perhaps inevitable that such a presentation should at times 
involve a somewhat hurried dismissal of problems and that the reader 
should become quite breathless as Mr. Watkin’s mind darts’ ftom 
questions of the interpretation of Baroque Art to a criticism of Judge 
Rutherford, only a moment later to plunge into a discussion of 
mystical prayer. This, however, is not to deny that the book has a 
fundamental and impressive unity. All the problems that Mr. Wat- 
kin’s erudition has brought together are used by him to illustrate his 
thesis, the truth of the Catholic outlook. No problem is solved: by 
negation, and the balanced viewpoint of the philosophia perennis does 
not permit of'a divorce between matter and spirit, but sees all things 
within tlie framework of the hierarchy of being. Using, as Mr. 
Watkin says, ‘ both eyes,’ it bases itself on objective reality without 
denying the dynamic constitution of things. On this point, however, 





° 
Personally I find the lines as quoted by Count Hans Huyn (Tragedy of Errors, 
Léndon, 1939, p. 157) nearer to the spirit of the original: ‘ The mysti¢ call of the 
West... . Greeting in the wind, where the plains of the Meuse and the Marne lay 
sweet and fertile in the light of dawn.’ ‘ 
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we think that Mr. Watkin underestimates the dynamic character of 
‘act’ in the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

One of the most valuable sections of the book deals with that 
dialectic by which one truth both implies another and tends to eyoke 
its complement and contrast —a truth which can only be met by the 
synthesis involved in the Catholic outlook of the philosophia perennis 
—the whole truth. 

The whole work is infused with a sense of the mystery, of things, 
and the last chapter on the Blessed Trinity illustrates well how the 
supernatural pervades and crowns the world known by man's natural 
reason. There are,’ however, certain obscurities ; for instance, the 
use of the word ‘intuition’ as a species of deus ex machina, though 
this may be due to the fact that Mr. Watkin is not here writing a 
treatise on knowledge.’ Further, in justice to St. Augustine it should 
be pointed out that for him at least memoria had the same entitative 
footing as understanding and will, and that,.the point of his analysis 
of the ‘Imago Trinitatis’ is that these three are necessary elements 
involved in each and every act of the mens. St. Augustine is not 
as Mr, Watkin appears to be, talking about the ‘ economic’ Trinity, 
but is conducting an analysis of the Trinity starting from a con- 


sideration of the divine essence. 
Ian Histop, O.P. 


THE MoveMENT FOR A NEO-SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY OF LAW IN 
AMERICA, 1932-1942. By Miriam Theresa Rooney. 


We are presented here with a report of a movement which has just 
completed the first decade of its existence. As suggested by the 
Chairman of the Committee in her report, it may well be, that this 
movement ‘may some day be recognized as one of the most im- 
portant of this twentieth century, an innovation not only for Catholic 
philosophers in America, but also for jurists in the English-speaking 
or Common Law, world. ’.. There is an obvious demand for a better 
philosophical knowledge on the part of the jurists, and of a less super- 
ficial understanding by. the Scholastic philosophers, of the Common 
Law system, Not unnaturally, despite efforts which have been 
made, the Common Law lawyer inevitably finds in the Scholastic 
system a technique and tradition which remains foreign to him. 
‘'When philosophers who are familiar with fundamental Scholastic 
principles.as well as with the principles and genius of the Common 
Law, can demonstrate intelligibly to modern legal thinkers, the 
validity, the presence and derivation of those principles in the Com- 
mon Law as expressed in the original and creative thinking of jurists 
who were both Common Law lawyers and products of the Scholastic 
philosophical system from the time of King Alfred down to the time 
of Sai A Thomas More, at least, a great gap in the foundations of 
the constructive readjustment of our law necessary to cope with 
contemporary legal problems will be supplied. What was the in- 
fluence not of the Canon Law historically, but of the Scholastic 
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philosophical principles conceptually on the Common Law, as dis- 
tinct in essence from the Civil Law, is the question which requires a 
documented answer to-day as preparation for constructive efforts for 
the future.’ é 

A similar need is felt also by English jurists. Mr. Richard O’Sul- 
livan, K.C., observes in an enlightened paper, ‘The writings of 
Maitland and of Holdsworth have indicated clearly enough the 
sources from which the Common law drew its principles. They were 
the Roman law, the Canon law, and the writitigs of the moralists 
and the theologians of the Middle Ages.’ And he concludes that 
the ‘ relation of law to philosophy (that is, to psychology, and meta- 
physics and ethics) and to theology is an abiding thing.’ (On Law 
Reporting, The Modern Law Review, October, 1940, pp.108, 109). 

The United States of America have been particularly fortunate in 
possessing law schools under Catholic auspices. | The Catholic 
University School of Canon Law has been conspicuous for its high 
type of Critical scholarship in juridical studies. As part of the en- 
deavour to build. a Catholic philosophy of law upon Scholastic lines, 
the Philosophy Faculty is prepared to offer courses in the Law School 
in psychology, ethics, and logic, respectively, in relation to legal 
problems whenever students present themselves in those subjects. 
Similar efforts are being made in the other University centres. 

In an address to the Philosophical Association in 1937, Professor 
Walter B. Kennedy ‘stressed the fact that ‘ there is here and now in 
our day and in our land, as well as throughout the world, a direct 
and purposeful attempt to destroy the common law, and indeed, law 
in general; and that this movement is centering its gunfire upon 
the elements of Scholastic jurisprudence which are dominant in that 
law.’ Hence the urgency of aiming at the preservation of a ‘Scholas- 
tic jurisprudence already present in the law. $9 

The report draws the conclusion that although the movement for 
a Neo-scholastic Philosophy of Law in America ‘has a real function 
to'petform in contemporary culture, its achievements so far have not 


yet attained major worth. Amprose FarrgeLL, O.P, 


PAGEANT OF THE PopEs. By John'Earrow. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 
The writer of the ‘ blurb,’ as it is now called, in the jacket of this 
book tells us that we shall be surprised that what Pastor and other 
Catholic historians took over a hundred volumes to tell, John Farrow 
has brilliantly condensed into one book, An amazing feat indeed. 
In just-over four hundred pages two hundred and sixty. Popes, 
from St. Peter to Pius XII, appear as in a film, make their bow and, 
save for the reigning Pontiff, disappear. Nevertheless, there are 
limits to compression. - Indeéd, much compression means’ much 
Omission. 
There are no chapter's in this book, an arrangement which cleverly 
suggests the long-flowing unity of the Papacy. ‘Mr. Farrow's’ Eng- 
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lish swings along happily, although it is sometimes a trifle flamboyant, 
We wish all words were spelt uniformly in spite of different spelling 
in, England and America,, War-time difficulties are apparent in the 
rather poor printing. 

The. author has made a gallant effort and has gone to no end of 
labour. The result is a very readable book. 

The blurb writer throws down a challenge to those who think that 
only the worthy successors of Peter should appear in a Catholic book. 
He answers such pgople thus: even when you face all the facts, as 
John Farrow does, the proportion of unpleasant is surprisingly small. 
After reading the book from cover to cover we do not altogether 
agree. 

It is not, goes on the blurb, Peter who has kept Peter’s barque 
from sinking!. We reply it most certainly is Peter’ and Peter’s 
successors. 

Again, in an obscure and clumsy sentence: To omit the sins of 
the Popes (out of reverence) is to denature the Church as completely 
as those heretics denatured Christ who denied (out of reverence) that 
his bodily sufferings were real. As it stands this statement suggests 
that the sins of the Popes are of the essence or nature of the Church. 
This is false. 

We quote once more: You say, we instructed Catholics. undere 
stand that quite well; but what of the uninstructed? .. Surely we 
should temper the wind to the shorn lamb. Perhaps, but only while 
the lamb is growing a fleece. It would be. intolerable that lambs 
should .remain permanently shorn, and the wind kept from going 
about its lawful business. 

Audi alteram partem. There are many lambs in Christ’s fold, 
which, try as we will to help them grow a fleece remain permanently 
shorn. There are many lambs in like condition outside the fold. For 
all these Christ died. The Charity of God demands their protection, 
lest a too wide broadcast of past abuses cause so icy a wind to blow 
upon them as to bring a pneumonia. to their souls and death. 


G.B. 
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